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INTERVIEWEE: Thomas Ballun 


INTERVIEWER: John Ballun 


ENTERVIEWER: This 1S an interview with Thomas Ballun for 
the Joliet Junior College Oral History Program by John 
Beatuneat Mr. Ballun’'s home at 556 Benton Street in Joliet 


Gueoiy 20, 1976, at two o!clock. 


J. BALLUN: We'll start by establishing some biographical 
information about you. First, could you tell me when and 


where you were born? 
T. BALLUN: I was born in Austria on September 8, 1890. 
‘J. BALLUN: How old were you when you first came to Joliet? 


T. BALLUN: I don't know because I was a couple of years 


old maybe. 


J. BALLUN: Do you remember where you lived when you first 


came to the U.S.? 
faesnniiuN: Fn alol ret.. 
J. BALLUN: Where was the house? 


T. BALLUN: I don't know where we lived at when we first 
came. I don't remember. That is, I don't remember that 
part, but we lived on Jackson Street. I went to St. Joseph's 


School on Chicago Street and that's about all I know for sure. 
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J. BALLUN: I understand that you lived in a boarding house 
in your younger years. Could you describe that? Who lived 


there--what kind of people and things like that. 


T. BALLUN: Well, we had boarders. Ad ene taxi cab 

drivers Read to bring the guys over to our house because 

we were about the only people they could talk to, you know. 
From there . .. the taxi cab would bring them over there 
and from there they'd go wherever they wanted to go. Joliet 
at that time was known as the best town in the country to 
WMorkein. That is, there was more work here than there was 
anywhere else. That's the only thing I know. We hada 


lot of boarders. 


J. BALLUN: What kind of jobs were here? Was there a lot 


of industry here? Is that why there were a lot of jobs? 


T. BALLUN: They had blast furnaces here at that time. 
Illinois Steel Company had blast furnaces, rod mills--a 
couple of rod mills and a converter where they mix the steel 
and melted it. The wire mill was down on Scott Street at 
that time. Grife Bros. Cooper Shop was down there and when 
I was real young, why, the men used to walk to Lemont to go 
to work on the deep waterway. It must have been 1894 or 
somewhere around in there--in that depression because they 
used to walk to Lemont to go to work on the deep waterway 
when they started to dig the deep waterway. We lived right 
there where Martin's gasoline station is. From eres we 


moved over on the northwest corner. In about 1900 my sister 
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was born there and she was baptised in St. Joseph's Church. 
And from there we bought a piace on eeerern Avenue. They 
bought the south half of the lot and Matichak bought the 
Other half. They bought it together. And the house-- 
they moved it from where the Joliet Township High School 
was at right now--the corner of arrenton and Eastern 
Avenue--the house was moved from there down on Eastern 
Avenue. And the people next door which was Matichak bought 
Armour's Packing House and moved it down there next door. 
favivenad a 3c foot lot--halt a lot was what it was. From 
there on when we moved down there, why, then I went to St. 


Mary's School on Eastern Avenue--old St. Mary's. 


J. BALLUN: Can you tell me about some of the stores that 


were downtown at that time? 


femeoeGLUN:  lhere used to be a novelty store-—they used to 
call it a novelty store--the one I remember, you know, is 
the novelty store. They used to have sales and they used 
to throw packages out the window on sales day on Chicago 
Street. That was where Walgreens is--next to Walgreens. 
Prevased revulars. 11 had ieverything in a1t.= It ’had 
clothing and stuff, you know. And Barretts used to be on 
Chicago Street--Barretts Hardware. They burned out. And 
about that time--I was small, young, you know--and the old 
Bissell house, they burned that down when they, before they 
built the Central School grounds--before they built Central 


School. It was so infested with roaches and stuff that 
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they had to burn it down. 


J. BALLUN: Do you remember anything about the Joliet 


Theater? What sort of attractions were there? 


T. BALLUN: The Joliet Theater, why, that was a regular 
Showplace. You know, it had a balcony and "nigger heaven". 
We used to call it "nigger heaven". The kids always used 
to go up on top. When Uncle Tom's Cabin show used to come 
through town they had a parade around town and we used to 
lead the dogs in it in order to get in the show. That's 
what we used to get. Same way when the circus come to town. 
It was the same way. The kids would go out and carry water 
for the elephants. They used to have a fairground out at 
Ingalls Park where the circus used to put up the tents, you 
know. This was all when you were small. We carried water 


from the creek for the elephants and horses. 


J. BALLUN: When you were at school do you remember any 
different activities that you had? Were they any sports or 


anything? 


diye BALLUN: Not at that time. We didn't have no sports in 
school. That is, down on Eastern Avenue. I don't remember 
anywhere else, but I mean on Eastern Avenue at St. Mary's 
they didn't have no sports there. There were a couple of 
colored kids that used to go to school there with us. He 
was in our grade--the Thompsons, two boys and a’ girl. They 


lived on Clay Street. When I finally went to work for 
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Grife Bros. Cooper Shop I was around fourth or fifth grade. 
I was picking up scrap and bringing it down to the furnace. 
I used to get six cents an hour--60¢ a day. And I worked 
in the cooper shop for quite a while and used to pile up 
kegs after a while when I got a little bit older. Heat 
kegs ~ 1s soused to put kegs on heaters to expand them. I 
took care of that. And from there on I used to carry water 
on the CLSEE. I worked for the CLS&E when they were on the 
section with my father. He worked on the section--railroad 
Maintainence. From then on I finally went to work in the 
mill--the spike mill, the bolt mill, nut mill, shaving nuts, 


threading nuts. 


J. BALLUN: At that time was that considered a good job? 


Were there good working conditions and a lot of money? 


T. BALLUN: Well, there wasn't a lot of money in any of 
the jobs at that time. Most people if they made $1.50 a 
day they were doing all right. Santa Fe used to pay 90¢ a 
day on the section and the Lakeshore & Eastern , they paid 


$1.50, I think it was at that time--$1.40. 

J. BALLUN: How many hours a week did you work? © 
T. BALLUN: You used to work ne hours a day. 

J. BALLUN: Six days, five days? 


T. BALLUN: Six days a week. And the people in the mill 


used to work 12 hours a day. They'd work from 6 a.m. to 
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6 p.m. or it was night and day, you know. They worked 24 
nours*a day, that as 5 two shifts.*-I had a cousin that got 
gassed in a blast furnace. That was when we lived on 
Eastern Avenue. I was just a young guy then. post every 
body used to live . . . we used to rent an apartment, that 
is, four rooms back there. We lived in the front part and 
we used to rent the back part. We got $6 and $8 a month 
at that time. It was all kinds of people--Russian people 
and Polish people and anybody that got married, why, the 
first thing they'd do was get a couple rooms. Buy a table 
and a bed. That was about it. We've had a lot of weddings 
in that house on Eastern Avenue--a lot of them, all kinds. 
Later on I worked on the section as a laborer. Then, as I 
said, I went to work for the . . . when I got old enough 


I went to work for the EJ&E. 
J. BALLUN: How old were you then? 


T. BALLUN: Well, I was about 18 years old when I went to 
work for the "J". That is, I went to work on the car shop 
before I went firing. I went firing in 1912--December 4, 
1912 and I fired from then on. Laid off a couple times dur- 
ing the times. I was laid off a year one time. Another 


time I was laid off for 13 months. I got married in 1912. 


J. BALLUN: Were there any unions at that time to give you 


compensation for: when you didn't work? 


T. BALLUN: Oh no, you never got anything then. When you 
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didn't work, vou mdiun t teat. Yourdaidn't: have nothing’, you 
didn't) éat.. That was it, you know. I had two children 
and I was off a year and 13 months. Didn't get nothing. 
Kochalka on Elwood Street there, he carried me for a year. 
You'd run a bill up for a year for groceries and meat, but 
when I went back to work I paid him back. You didn't make 
very much then, you know. About that time I made about, 
what was it, $47 in two weeks I think it was--a month, I 
believe. If you worked on the extra board maybe you'd get 
10, 15 days a month. You only worked when somebody was 
laid off. You didn't make no money. We used to work long 
hours then. We used to work 18, 20 hours at a time before 
you'd get home. You had to carry a big pail for food so 
you'd have enough to go around--to go back and forth with. 
After I got promoted it got a little better for me because 
I made a little more money. I made $2.25 an hour firing 

a switch engine and $3.25 an hour it was when we fired a 
road engine. But you had the expense away from home there, 
you, know. .And I was.promoted,in,19173; April 25, 1917, 1 
was promoted to an engineer and after that I worked pretty 


steady. 
J. BALLUN: Were there unions at that time? 


T. BALLUN: The union, the Brotherhood of Firemen, belonged 
to firemen at that time and after you got promoted you 


joined the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


J. BALLUN: What sort of benefits did you get from the union? 
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T. BALLUN: You didn't get no pension at all. You didn't 
Bemsio help irom )the union. ~) If you got ‘laid of f,::you got 


nothing. 


J. BALLUN: What were the benefits that you got from belong- 


ing to the union? 


T. BALLUN: Well, just working conditions that the union 
had put out. Later on we got the eight-hour day. The 
Sixteen hour law come in under Wilson, I believe it was. 

We got the eight-hour day--the conditions that the union 
got for us, you know. Later on we got better conditions. 
If you went to work and worked only four or five hours, you 
got a day for it--a day's pay--that is, in road service or 
in yard service also. We used to go to Gary when it was 
all just a lot of sand. We used to sleep in the bunk room. 
They had Chinese cooks there--they had a restaurant and 
they had Chinese cooks up there, but there was nothing 
there at that time at Gary. Gary was just a lot of sand. 
One time you go there the sand would be piled in one place 
and the next time you go there it would be piled someplace 


else. 
J. BALLUN: Didn't some of the engineers join the YMCA? 


T. BALLUN: They might have been but I don't remember. We 
all belong to the .. . the Steel Works Club was down here 
on Collins Street--the corner of Collins and Irving. The 


old Steel Works Club--they had a swimming pool in there, a 
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bowling alley, pool tables, library. They used to have 
parties for the children in the hall. Always at Christmas 
time they'd give them candy and stuff. And we used to get 
seed. Copley, I think, used to get seed from the govern- 
ment to plant the garden. Pretty near everybody had a 
garden at that time. There were very few people that didn't 
have a garden. Well, most of the people in the first ward 
didn't have a bathtub in the house at that time. The 
toilets were all in the backyard. In the wintertime you'd 
run out there and run back in again. When I was on the 
section I bought myself a bronco one time with a mare and 
colt and I broke it in down there on Eastern Avenue. I 
was working then. I was working oh sections at that time. 
You didn't make $40 a month,$45 a month; that's all you 
made. I think I got a time book here someplace when I 


started firing for different people. 


J. BALLUN: When you became an engineer can you describe 


the different runs there were? 


pic BALLUN: You worked on the extra board when you first 
Pee nome. Anybody that laid off--it made no difference 
where it went to--you maybe went to Gary this time and 
maybe you went to Waukegan the next time. You might have 
went to Florida the next time. The next time you might be 
working the yard. Wherever anybody was laid off. When we 
first used to Have to show up every morning. If anybody 


was laid off, you worked. If nobody was laid off, you 
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didn't work. Then later on the engineers and the firemen, 
they got a condition that they rea a rotary board. You 
worked today, you went to the bottom of the board when you 
come in. You worked yourself up; it rotated. So everybody 
got about the same amount of work a month, you know. They 
got so used to... if a fireman was laid off and you caught 
the job, you held it until he come back. Well, then those 
conditions got so they favored the fellow that was on the 
extra board-the first out. Say, you was on the extra board 
and I had a regular run. I'd look at the board and I'd say, 
Sipoimny., he's first on, so, bell ley ioff. I'm going away 
for a month." Well, then you'd hold the job for the month. 
But later on to overcome that then they had a rotary board. 
So when you made one day on it you went to the bottom of 
the board. Everybody got a chance to work that job no 
matter how long he was off, you know, 90 days or something | 
like that. They used to hold them for 30 days at that time 
when it first started. To overcome that, then they started 
that rotary baord. Everybody got an equal amount of work 


during the month. 


J. BALLUN: When you were a steady engineer, what run did 


you have? 
T. BALLUN: Well, I had three and four, five and six. 
J. BALLUN: Where did those go to? 


T. BALLUN: Waukegan. And then I had the Coal City job-- 
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went to Coal City every day, back and forth. We used to 

go down to the clay pit and switch the clay at and come 
back. That was the last job I worked at. If you get 
enough seniority . . . seniority is something that 

They'd advertise the job. The oldest man in service would 
bid on it. It didn't make any difference with age. You 
could be older than me but if you didn't bid on it, you 
didn't get it. One summer I had a day job over at the 

mill running ore up to the blast furnace. I had a day job 
and a lot of the fellows were older than I was but they 
eee Didhonsi tee Tebidvonithe gobsandad. got ia. days job out 
of it. I worked all summer running ore up the high lines. 
But them days the CLS€&E used to come down with a chain of 
‘coal and they'd stand up there on Collins Street and a switch 
engine would go around the curve lining up the switches and 
then he'd get a run at it and he'd go right around ina 
eircle and come back out again just where he come to--right 
around the mill there and the old mill field. Then as I 
said before, at one time--this was when I was a kid--they 
had the Old Glory wreck at Columbia Street, turned over on 
Mee iniida=tn passenger train on the C&A--Chicago and Alton. 


That's one of the things that I can remember. 
J. BALLUN: What caused that, do you know? 


TWMpA LUN 24 Wel 1,0 [edo ti know. he They? hit thesside: of the 
. . . they used to have a crossing going across and the 


passenger train came down there and hit the side of the cars 
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and turned over. The whole train turned over, that is, the 


biggest part of it. I wouldn't say the whole train. 


J. BALLUN: Do you remember the building of the elevated in 


Joliet and Union Station? 


T. BALLUN: Well, I don't remember. the date, see. I know 
when it was elevated, yes, because I said before we lived 
one . . . when we lived on Jackson Street the tracks were 
down level with the street. After the elevated. . . before 
the elevated the Rock Island used to cross Jefferson Street 
right there where the Woodruff Hotel was. Right in there. 
It used to cut across the courthouse yard over at the depot. 
Then they had a depot on Eastern Avenue at that time. 

Scott Street was all residential, you know, at that time. 

It was all residential where the Elks Building is, the post 


office. That was all residents in there. 


J. BALLUN: Can you describe some of the other neighborhoods 
in Joliet? Where the wealthy lived, where everyone else 


jived. 


T. BALLUN: Well, the most wealthy people used to live 
around South Eastern Avenue, Herkimer Street, Richards 
Street and then Collins Street--down in there. And the 
poor people, they lived around their work--around the mill, 
anyplace close to the mill. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration or the Illinois Steel Company had a row of houses 


out on Collins Street that they owned--they rented to their 
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employees. The same way with Gary. They built a lot of 


houses out there when they built that. 


J. BALLUN: Was that successful? Were the buildings kept 


up and everything? 


T. BALLUN: They were separate. They were along Collins 
Street. Each one had a lot, you know. There was a few 
wooden houses and then there'd be a stone house--built out 


of stone, you know. 
-J. BALLUN: But did the company take care of the land? 


T. BALLUN: The company owned them. They owned the houses. 
Right there at the corner of Irving and Collins Street the 
superintendent used to live there. An assistant superin- 
tendent lived where the playground is now right across the 
street from the Steel Works Club. The Steel Company had 
them buildings there--the superintendent and the assistant 


superintendent. 
J. BALLUN: When did you first drive to work? 


tie BALLUN: Drive--I walked most of the time. I walked to 
work most of the time. I had acar. Oh, I bought a car 

in about... let's see, when I started firing I had an 

old 1915 Buick--the cylinder head and the walls all in one 
piece. You know, the whole thing--the head and the cylinder 
were all in one piece--a four-cylinder job. I had that 


when we lived on Eastern Avenue. That was really the first 
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car I had, a 1915 Buick. I never drove to work very much. 
I always walked because I lived within the walking distance. 
They used to call you. I had a telephone. They'd call you 


and you'd go to work. 


J. BALLUN: At that time how many people had cars? Most 


of the families? 


T. BALLUN: In our family there was no one that had cars at 
that time. In my family my parents never had an automobile. 
My brothers never had no automobile at any time. My father 
died in 1910--November 10, 1910, and my mother died in 


1923 I believe it was. My father died with pneumonia. 


J. BALLUN: When you were an engineer do you remember the 
different innovations that came along like the different 
inventions that were applied to the engine that made your 


job easier? 


T. BALLUN: I don't remember the dates, but they put an 
arch in the car. In the first place there were long fire 
boxes, narrow. Later they got a more modern engine and 
they had square fire boxes. After that they put an arch 

in them--in the fire box. And at one time they were trying 
to sell the EJ&EE a fuel economizer. It had jets in the 
fire box and blowed steam over the fire to keep from making 
smoke. It was a real good thing, too, but they never 


accepted it. 


J. BALLUN: Did other railroads accept it? 
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IT. BALLUN: I don't know. I couldn't tell you that. Later 
on then we got strokers. An auger delivered the coal to the 
fire and then steam blowed it in. Jets blowed the coal in 


the fire. 


J. BALLUN: So what happened to the guy that used to fire 


the engines? 


IT. BALLUN: He was still there. He took care of the stroker. 
He done the firing the same way only he didn't have to do 
uit by hand. He had to do it by hand once in a while--help 
it out if the fire wasn't enough. He'd have to get it in 
shape by firing by hand. Help the stroker out. But 
otherwise they worked pretty good after you knew how, you 
know, got used to working them. They were a good thing. 
Then we got a better grade of coal when they got strokers 
because when we hand fired, why, they used to get regular 
Mine run coal--squashed up mine run. A big lump would get 
caught in the gate and you'd have to break it up. You'd 
break up a lump or two and shovel it in--break up another 
lump or two and shovel it in. You hardly ever got a chance 
to sit on a seat box. The brakemen sat up there. They 
used to say, "See that fellow sitting in the window there? 
That ain't the fireman. He's got his head down there 
firing and his butt sticking ta in the air." That's what 
they used to always say and that was the truth. When you 
were firing an engine by hand you never got no rest. The 


only time that you got any rest was when you had a meeting 
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point--when you were meeting other trains or something 
like that. Firing an engine was a hard job at that time. 
Between here and Waukegan sometime you'd have to take coal 
twice--once at West Chicago, or Engleton it was, and 


another time at Roundout--the coal shoot at Roundout. 
J. BALLUN: So how many tons of coal did you shovel a day? 


T. BALLUN: Oh, I'd say 25 or 30 ton easy because there 
were long hours, you know. They used to have a pusher out 
at Waukegan. They used to have helpers, you know. Out at 
Waukegan you'd go right straight up. Waukegan is down in 
a hole. All the towns on the EJ&E were down in a hole. 
That's the way it looked anyway. Coming from Gary or Por- 
ter there used to be a big tree at Frankfort. They used 
concall it "Lone Tree." You were always looking for that. 


From there on as a general rule you'd coast into Joliet. 


J. BALLUN: How big were the trains: usually? Did anyone 


regulate the size of the trains? 


T. BALLUN: Well, there used to be tonnage, you know--so 
maith tons--3500, 4000 ton at that time and then they made 
a car limit--a 50 car limit in Indiana. Wo what they'd do 
was make the cars longer. You still had 50 cars but you 
had twice as much tonnage, you know, and they got bigger 
engines. You could haul more. And after they got the 
diesels they put two or three diesels together and one man 


run them. With the modern improvement the diesel engines 
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they always used to double head you from Joliet to Frank- 
fort. They had pushers on them. They'd Hat you up the 
hill to Frankfort, cut off there and come back to help 
another guy up--to help trains up the hill. But at one 
time you never got out of the sight of a hind end on the 
EJEE. There were trains going out.one right after another 
all the time. Forty or 45 crews pool turns besides the 
regular runs. Now I bet there ain't six engines ate there 
at the "J" right now working in the yard. But there was 

a dozen at each end. Over at the mill yard they had seven 
or eight engines over in the mill yard at one time. The 
roundhouse is empty now, but they had six or seven stalls 


oy Ola 
J. BALLUN: When did the EJ&E convert from steam to diesel? 


T. BALLUN: Oh, I don't know what year it was. I couldn't 


tell you that. 
J. BALLUN: Was it a gradual process? 


T. BALLUN: Well, I was working in South Chicago when they 
mae PN first diesels. They got 200--208 I believe it was. 
And the fellows that come with them, they were instructing 
the guys how to run them, you know. One of the men--what 
was his name--anyway, he got to be manager of the EJ&E 


later. 


J. BALLUN: How much more powerful was the diesel over the 


steam engine? 
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T. BALLUN: | Well, I couldn't tell you for sure how much 
more powerful it was. They were at least twice more power- 


ful than the steam engine. 
J. BALLUN: Did they go faster then also? 


I. BALLUN: They handled the train easier, you know, because 
it was a steady pull. I know at one time when I was over 

in South Chicago on the highland running ore or coke up in 
the highline, why, the steam engine used to go down about 

a half a block and take a run at it to get up there. After 
they got the diesel you could start at the bottom of the 
hill and push him right up there easy, you know. You give 
it just so much power. It's more like a steadier power. 

‘A diesel is nothing but a motor manufacturing electricity. 
Each pair of wheels on a diesel engine is operated by 
electricity. You could say it's an electric engine. Elec- 
tric power is what it is because each pair of wheels got 

a big motor on it, you know, each set of wheels. That's 

why when they got eight or ten inches of water in the yard 
you can't use them because the motor gets wet, you know. 

Oh, they're powerful. When they got the road engines they 
had the 700--they had the 500 first and they got the A-class 
engines. They got the 700 engines. That was the big 
engine. From then on they started to get the diesels from 
different companies, you know--American and the GMs, 


different manufacturers. They tried them, you know, from 
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different people. 


J. BALLUN: Since the diesel was more complicated, was it 


a problem for the engineer when they broke down on a run? 


I. BALLUN: It was at first. We used to get a book of 
instructions to tell you what to do. You used to take 
that with you. That was the same way with the steam 
engine. The steam engine used to break down and the 
engineer used to do all the work. That is, you could lose 
a wheel and still block it up and ane home with the engine. 
With a diesel there wasn't so much, you know. It was all 
electrical parts. They'd get out of whack or the battery 
would run down. You couldn't ae them. They're aimost 
like an automobile, see. The only difference is instead 
of having spark plugs they have.jet pumps on them. As 
long as the battery was good, they'd start, but if the 
battery got weak and there would be lots of timesthe 
engineer. . . well, you could stop on the road someplace 
and try to get started by using different methods to start 
them, you know, but towards the last, why, now if anything 
happens you notify the dispatcher and the dispatcher noti- 
fies Joliet and they send a machinist out there or an 
electrician--whichever it may be. Or if they get on ene 
ground and jump the rail or derail on the road anyplace, 
they sent a crew out there to put you on. Years ago the 
engineer used to do that, you know. You'd block it up, 


get some ties and stuff to put under there and run it up 
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on the rail again. You re-railed them. The steam engines 
used to have a frog on both came They'd put it along 
the rail,spike it down and run it up on there and it would 
slip on the rail again. Now they don't bother with them. 
The wrecking crew comes out there. I don't believe they 
have a frog on them now anymore. Of course, I don't know 
what they got out there now. I's been about 15 years since 
I was out there. You see them going by now and they got 
Six, eight, ten engines together. The Northwestern--the 
Great Western at Engleton there--they have on there six or 
eight engines and I don't know how many cars. Allof them 
stay together and they stay together a whole lot better 
than a steam engine because with a steam engine you take 
the slack and kind of jerk them to get them started. But 
these ride smooth. Just like giving a car a gas. There's 


an even pull. You don't back and forth with them. 
J. BALLUN: Why was the steam engine so jerky? 


T. BALLUN: The throttle .. . you used the steam yourself. 
You had a throttle to use the steam, see. Well this here 
you use the throttle too but the flow is evener. Ona 
steam engine when you used the throttle you used to put 
the reverse lever way down in the corner--let it down as 
far as it would go and then you got a whole head of steam. 
It started from there and it pushed all the way in. When 
you got the ey going you kept bringing it back up and 


then it was up to the engineer to get the best results out 
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of your coal or whatever it was that you were using--oil 
or coal. No matter what it is Heth a steam engine you 
bring up the reverse lever so you'd only get steam for an 
eight inch stroke and the rest of the steam would expand, 
see, when you got the train going. You could save power-- 
Save coal. When they were testing that fuel economizer 
we used to come from Gary to Joliet on four ton of coal-- 
three and three quarters. They weighed the tank full of 
water and without any coal. Then when you got the other 
end they weighed it. And you take on four ton of coal or 
whatever it may be at the coal shoot. They weighed it 
again there. They weighed it at both ends of the road. 
Then they knew about what you burnt almost to the pound, 
you know. You'd come from Gary with a train of ore--four 
or four and a half tons at that time. If the engine was 
steaming too good for some of the guys, the traveling 
engineer would say, "Well, it steams too freely. It would 
pop off." Then they cut it back and make it harder for 
you because it wouldn't steam as good and then you use 
more coal. If the thing worked right and you fired it 
right you got good results. I mean it wasn't hard firing 
because you couldn't put a lot of coal in there at one 
time because the steam would pop off--too much steam for 
the boiler and they had safety valves. They'd keep mon- 
keying around with it all the time and they finally give 
up. Oregon was Spee needent then of motorpower. I 


always thought the thing was a good thing. I fired for 
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Bert Harless for quite a while with that fuel economizer 
Suga: ee Buty that's the only engine that had it on. They 
were just testing it at that time. Well, they had a coal 
Shoot at Dyer going to Gary or Porter. They had a coal 
Shoot at Engleton. They had a coal shoot at Waukegan. 
They had : cog leshicotwatacoa. City. Boy, Coal City’ was 


the worst place to go. 
J. BALLUN: Why is that? 


Tt. BALLUN: All big lumps. Thecoal was all in big lumps. 
You'd go down there ea they'd drop a big load of that 
coal--well, they'd fill a tank. While you were breaking 
the coal, the coal would burn up that was in the fire. You'd 
break it up and shovel it in. You had to break it up and 
shovel it in. You didn't have enough time. You were lucky 
to break enough coal to keep the engine hot. They had 
wooden gates in the coal gates, you know. You'd have to 
poke it down to get it to run down. They had strokers 
after but they never had one on the engine at that time. 
They used to do a lot of business down in Coal City at one 
time. Firing was a hard job. I bet I've shoveled a 


mountain of coal. 
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